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tiality for one species of the genus antique 
tather than another, the preference is 
certainly exerted’ in favour of an old 
abbey or priory, where the hallowed walls, 
ary with age, speak in a language that 
no interpteter of by-gone cen- 
turies— where there is just enough re- 
Maining to remind us of what is absent— 
aad. where every crumbling fragment tells 
¢f departed greatness. Often have we en- 
ed such in our wanderings, flinging 
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Art's picturesque beauty over the face of 
Nature, and lending fresh charms to the 
Woodlands or the vale. Now we have 
paused in admiration before the groined 
arches and fantastic doorway, once richly 
ormamented with cornices and statues, and 
bow disfigured by mutilations from the 
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TYNEMOUTH PRIORY, NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Original Communications. 


Kneeling, with fractdred joints, 
to angels, who could none of them boast the 
usual complement of eyes or wings, whilst 
isolated hands, with ap unequal supply of 
fingers, appeared silently to pan with 
neglect the arms on kept at such an 
unseemly distance. e have ponerse 
our ~ - through brier and thistle, to 
vaulted dome, now open to the sky, Ww 

the moss-covered portals still pointed out 
the refectory ; and many a sigh has it cost 
us to think how many years have passed 
since human forms have gathered round 
that spot, or since its surface had been il- 
lumed by lamp or taper. There rang the 
joyous langh—there was the festal so: 
sent round. with wine—and there, perhaps, 
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did the oily, haven monks, apply those 
welcome offerings of gold to uses of which 
the pious devotees who gave them never 
dreamed. Now the cross and crosier have 
yielded to the mattock and the spade; 
whilst the once costly tesselated pavement 
is overspread with a slimy, green mould, 
and the proud towers have sunk, like their 
builders, to the ground, and delved for 
themselves a grave in the yielding surface 
of the earth beneath, And this has been 
the end of man’s proud ambition—this the 
goal to which all his wishes tended! How 
sad a monument of human vanity! how 
melancholy an illustration of human frailty ! 

But to the subject of our sketch, Tin- 
mouth, or, more properly, Tynemouth 
Priory, is situated in the parish of the same 
name at the mouth of the Tyne, and stand- 
ing on an eminence, has a bold and com- 
manding view over the sea that washes its 
base. Though its origin is both remote 
and uncertain, most topographers have 
concurred in dating the period of its first 
erection as a mere wooden chapel, in the 
popular reign of Edwine, King of North- 
umbria, whose beauteous daughter Rosella 
took the veil in it. St. Oswald, his suc- 
cessor, rebuilt it with stone, about the year 
826, and dedicated it to St. Mary. Its 
reputation now speedily increased, and the 
dead were brought from all parts of the 
neighbourhood to be buried at it, great 
sanctity being attributed to the place in 
consequence of the number of illustrious 
persons who performed divine service in the 
oratory of the Virgin. Amongst those in- 
terred were the royal martyr Oswald, King 
Edred, Henry the hermit of Coquet Island, 
Malcolm King of Scotland, his son Prince 
Edward, and other illustrious persons. But 
notwithstanding the local veneration paid, 
it was fated not long to continue undis- 
turbed. The Danes, during one of their 
ravaging incursions, destroyed it; and as 
the reiterated attacks of that warlike people 
completely extinguished the glimmering 
light of Christianity in those parts, the 
recollection of King Oswald was utterly 
obliterated, and so it continued, till, in the 
time of Tostig, Earl of Northumberland, 
the saint, vexed doubtless at this neglect of 
his name, busily bestirred himself, and with 
a forethought for which ghosts have rarely 
obtained credit, appeared at the bedside of 
Edmund the sexton, and having frightened 
him sufficiently, revealed the place of his 
burial. The sexton, it seems, told it to his 
wife the next morning as a great secret; 
and this communication, coupled with a 
strict injunction not to reveal it to any one, 
of course induced her to blazon the matter 
over the whole neighbourhood, with which 
the ghost, being acquainted with the pro- 
verbial characteristic of women, was, we 
doubt not, highly delighted. Hence it 
came to the ears of Judith, the earl’s con- 
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sort, and diligent search being made for the 
royal remains, they were discovered and 
recommitted to the earth with great s0- 
lemnity. The earl, we presume, being fur- 
ther admonished, then rebuilt the monastery 
from its foundation. Waltheof, his succes- 
sor, gave it, with all its possessions and 
St. Oswald’s body into the bargain, to the 
monks of Jarrow. Earl Albrey confirmed 
the grave, and the buildings were soon 
afterwards made cells to the church at Dnur- 
ham. In 1090, Earl Mowbray refounded 
Tynemouth, and filled it with monks of the 
order of the Black Canon, and out of enmity 
to the Bishop of Durham, made it a cell to 
the monastery of St. Albans. When he 
conspired against William Rufus, Mowbray 
converted the priory into a fortress, which, 
after a desperate. siege of two months, was 
taken by storm. Mowbray contrived to 
escape to pea Castle; but being 
even there insecure, he returned for sane- 
tuary here, was dragged from the altar, and 
imprisoned for life. After this time, its 
history is soon traced. The churches of 
Eglinham, Norton, and Hartburn, were 
given to the monks for the purpose of 
“bettering their ale and enlarging their 
hospitality ;” and after having undergone 
various mutations of fortune, it was finally 
fortified, about a century ago, for the purpose 
of repelling the French and opposing their 
threatened invasion. Never was a more 
wanton and more needless desecration com- 
mitted than this on Tynemouth Priory, 
Scott speaks, in pea of “ Tyne- 
mouth’s haughty prioress,” and adds that 
many a vow was made at the shrine by 
the distressed mariners who were driven 
towards the iron-bound coast of Northum- 
berland in stormy weather, At one period, 
it was a nunnery; and then it was, that 
Virea, Abbess of Tynemouth, presented 
the holy St. Cuthbert with a rare winding- 
sheet, in sepulchral emulation, we presume, 
of the Lady Tuda, who had sent him, just 
before, a coffin, for which mortuary gifts 
St. Cuthbert expressed himself truly grate- 
ful. Another anecdote, of a similar nature, 
from the monkish chronicles of the times, 
may be here recorded, to shew the reputed 
sanctity of the place. On August 20th, 
1384, being the festival of St. Oswald’s 
passion, whilst a sailor was hewing a piece 
of wood for his ship at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
he perceived blood to flow from it, and 
immediately recollecting the day, ceased 
from his employment. A companion of 
his, disregarding the miracle, came and 
struck it again, but immediately blood 
gushed more violently than before from 
every part that was cut, as if one’s breast 
had been painfully lacerated by a sword. 
The matter was told to the clergy, who, 
with the laity, approved of the omen ; and, 
after having consecrated it, they conveyed 
it with great pomp to Tynemouth Priory, 
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where it was placed by the body of the 
gaint, and worked many miracles, — at 
least, so says the monkish historian, and 
far be it from us to deny the truth of a 
statement so veraciously recorded. In the 
year 1642, some curious relics of the Ro- 
man invasion were here discovered, to- 
gether with a Saxon chalice, to which the 
neighbouring peasantry attached great re- 
yerence as a preservative from witchcraft, 
—a pr tion not un ry, if we trust 
to the description given by an old author 
in his “ Wytche of Tynemouth,” who 


speaks of her living 
In a gloomy pit, o’ergrown with briers, 

Close by the ruins of a mouldering abbey, 
Midst graves and grots that crumble near the 

charnel house, 
Fenced with the slime of caterpillars’ kells 
And knotted cobwebs rounded in with spells.” 
An abode which we should have but little 
inclination to exchange with her. Her 
pastimes are quaintly described as stealing 
forth 





“ To find relief in fogs 
And rotten mists that hang upon the fens 
And marshes of Northumbria’s drowned lands, 
To make ewes cast their lambs, swine eat their 


Ww, 
Sour the milk, so maids can churn it not, 
Writhe children’s wrists, and suck their breath in 


sleep, 
Get ae mp their blood, and where the sea 
Casts up its slimy ooze, search for a weed 
To open locks with, and to rivet charms 
Planted about her in the wicked feats, 
Ofall her mischiefs, which are manifold.” 
A catalogue of supernatural amusements, 
which it must be confessed are far from 
being altogether ladylike or exemplary. 
Adonjon or penance vault is still shewn 
to the curious traveller as that chiefly pa- 
tronised by Tynemouth’s witch. It is a 
kind of crypt, and is supposed to have been 
Projected as far back as the time of Ceol- 
wolf, or Colwulf, a King of Northumber- 
land, who flourished in the eighth century. 
The venerable Bede dedicated to him his 
“Ecclesiastical History,” which speaks well 
for his learned reputation at all events. His 
love for the good things of this world, how- 
ever, seems not to have militated against 
his sanctity ; for it is recorded, that finding 
the air of the north cold and raw, he in- 
dulged the monks with the free use of wine 
and ale. These penance vaults were occa- 
sionally used as cemeteries for those whose 
unsanctified bodies were not permitted to 
pollute the choir, and also corresponded to 
the Geissel-Gewolbe of the German con- 
Vents, being a kind of chapter for the dis- 
cussion of business relating to the priory. 
architecture of this priory is singularly 

light and beautiful—the broken groins of 
arches belonging to the roof being turned 
with rich mouldings. Various grants of 

d were made to it by successive kings, 
which considerably extended the value and 
Property of the abbey ; and to the munifi- 
cence of King John it owed great liberties. 
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Though the latter were infringed upon 
Edward III, he afterwards ety cone 
them, from his respect to the two martyrs, 
St. Alban and St. Oswald. 

The present remains of the ancient priory 
are still highly interesting, being principally 
of the early style of English architecture, 
with some portions of earlier date in the 
north aisle. They chiefly consist of a gate- 
way, exploratory turret, the eastern part of 
the church, and the crypt before mentioned. 
The approach from the west is by the 
castle, of which the walls alone remain ; 
and the picturesque foreground of fisher- 
men’s cottages, mouldering ruins and lichen, 
festooned turrets, creates a most pictorial 
contrast to the extensive range of sea and 
sky beyond. Indeed, altogether we know 
of few spots better deserving the pencil of 
the artist than that known as “ Tynemouth 
Priory.” E. L. B. 


VARUS. 
A TALE OF THE TIME OF HONORIUS. 
(Concluded from p. 357.) 
THE events that immediately followed are 
recorded in history. In the year 410, 
Alaric took and sacked Rome; swept like 
a pestilence through Italy, devastating it 
from end to end, and about a year after- 
wards died, not improbably from his ex- 
cesses after so great a conquest. His fierce 
and devoted followers turned aside a river 
from its course, dug in its proper bed a 
capacious tomb, which they filled—along 
with the body of Alaric the Goth—with 
jewels and immense treasures, that had 
been taken by him from the imperial city; 
then having had it closed up, and the river 
again directed over it, they slew those who 
had been concerned in the work, so that no 
one to this day knows the spot in which 
the conqueror of Italy reposes. But the 
inhabitants of Rome and other Italian 
cities had been compelled to seek refuge 
in the provinces of the empire, while it 
remained such. They fled to Egypt, 
Africa, Syria, Spain, and not a few to Gaul 
and Britain. Amongst those who had left 
Italy, when there was no longer empire or 
possessions to defend, was Varus, whose 
valour and conduct in these desperate 
times had raised him to the rank, first of a 
centurion, and subsequently that of tribune 
—an empty title, now that the Roman 
people no longer existed. Having collected 
together what resources he could in money 
and valuables, he passed, as unobservedly 
as he could, into Gaul, where the shadow of 
the Roman power was still kept up by 
/Etius, and other of the Roman generals. 
The apprehensions of Varus for the fate of 
Britain were none other than those of the 
rest of the thinking world. The Picts and 
Scots had renewed their incursions in a 
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frightful manner; and day after day came 
heart-rending messages to AXtius and the 
Romans on the other side of the Channel 
(which have been handed down to us by 
Gildas, entitled, “ The Groans of the 
Britons”):— 

“ Aid us,” said they, “or we perish! 
Our homes are plundered — our children 
torn from us. The barbarians drive us to 
the sea—the sea drives us back again upon 
the barbarians !” 

But they were in vain. All the de- 
fences of the Romans were required to 
save themselves: the Visigoths and Van- 
dals were advancing upon Gaul, impelled 
by the savage Huns. In vain Varus, 
who now possessed some authority and 
influence, entreated to be sent with a 
body of troops, however small, to the 
succour of the Britons; in vain he applied 
to the Count of the Saxon shore for even a 
body-guard for himself, to which his office 
and rank gave him a right: he was at last 
obliged to pass over alone in a small galley ; 
and with all the laurels he had so justly 
gained, he again stood on the British land 
almost as poor and powerless as when he 
had left it. But love urged him, and he 
sped on. Since the din of Gothic war and 
the hopes of Rome together had ceased in 
Italy, his heart had yearned once more to 
behold his loved Bonduca, and, if possible, 
to pass what remained to him of life in quiet 
retirement with her; and now he trod the 
soil of the same isle that had been the land 
of all his waking dreams. 

Britain was in a lamentable state of mis- 
rule and disunion. Petty governors had 
assumed to themselves the command of 
territories, which they had seized after 
the departure of the Romans; here a British 
chief, there some Roman had collected 
around him a number of retainers or of 
slaves, and made head against each other 
with all the fierceness of feudal barbarism. 
In the midst of this anarchy and confusion, 
a larger body of Saxons than had ever 
before appeared, landed and devastated all 
the southern part of the island, spreading 
terror and destruction wherever they went. 
Houses were razed to their foundations, 
the luxuriance of the fields was laid waste, 
the harvests ruined, famine raged, and mur- 
der, rapine, and riot, spread far and wide. 
The valleys were converted into deserts, 
the hills afforded no protection, and in every 
direction were seen the British peasantry 
hastening to convey what movables they 
possessed, their food, and their families into 
the nearest fortress, which yet jealously 
opened its gates to admit them, so much was 
suspicion engendered in all by the in- 
security of the times. 

Varus, with a few followers (Romans) 
whom he had met with after his arrival on 
the island, and to whom his name was 
deservedly known, passed through this 





scene of desolation unhurt, (for Roman 
valour was well known, and the Roman 
name still feared.) Varus bent his way 
straight to the former abode of Bonduca; 
but what was his horror on reaching it, to 
find the cot, where so many happy hours 
had been spent by him, a blackened mass of 
smouldering ruins—Bonduca gone, no one 
could tell whither. He threw himself on 
the ground in an agony of grief, and in a 
spirit worthy of the romantic age of chi- 
valry in after times, vowed that he would 
not cease his search till he should find the 
dear object of his love, or perish in the 
attempt. He traversed hastily with his 
troop in the track of a Roman road, inquir- 
ing anxiously of those whom he met, aught 
that they could tell him of any clue whereb 
he might recover his lost Bonduca. But it 
was few, indeed, that he did meet; the whole 
country bore the aspect of a bleak and 
sterile region; the habitations were de- 
serted, and each solitary being whom Varus 
saw on the road, would gladly have escaped 
his notice, and walked by shyly, or looked 
askance, and fled from the way ; nor could 
any give him the slightest information that 
he sought, for each had been too anxious 
after his own safety to regard that of his 
neighbour ; and when provided with enough 
of food to satisfy nature for a time, had shut 
himself up wherever a lurking-place could 
be found, and held communion with no one. 
Wherever the horrors of conflict or rapine 
raged not, a death-like stillness reigned, and 
the bright sunbeams gaily dancing on the 
calm and rippling waters was the only sight 
of gladness or of peace. Buried in pro- 
found thought, immersed in the most gloomy 
meditations and in silence, Varus pursued 
his melancholy way. At length he came 
to the castle of Portus Adurnus,* of which 
Valerianus Maximus, formerly the Roman 
overnor, had constituted himself master. 
ere he found a vast body of Saxons be- 
neath the walls of the fortress ; and Maxi- 
mus, at the moment of his arrival, engaged 
in buying off the hostilities of the enemy 
by the sacrifice of an immense quantity of 
provender, horses, arms, and the delivery 
up of a hundred British youths and maidens, 
as slaves, all of whom had taken refuge in 
his castle. A semicircle was formed: on 
one side were the Saxon army; on the 
other, an anxious crowd of Britons waiting 
the termination of the treaty that was to 
leave them in safety; in the centre of the 
circle, at the gates of the fortress, were 
Maximus with his troops, and the devoted 
slaves. The quick eye of Varus ran hastily 
and in dread over the features of the 
wretched captives; gradually and uncon- 


* In modern times, Portchester—a castle and 
village in Hampshire, at the head of Portsmouth 
harbour, and five miles from Portsmouth. The 
Roman fortress is still standing, and in excellent 
preservation. 
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stiously his agitation led him within the 
circle of spectators. On a sudden a shriek 
barst from one of the females about to be 
yielded to the invaders. Varus heard: he 
was breathless—could it be?—it must—it 
was his own Bonduca; and he rushed for- 
wards and caught her, falling, in his arms. 
In an instant a loud murmur of discontent 
was heard, the hands of the Saxons were on 
their swords, and their countenances lowered 
vith rage. 

“Seize that intruder,and convey him to 
the keep !” shouted the Roman governor of 
the castle, to his attendants. 

“ Beware what you do!” exclaimed Varus, 
and his faithful followers instantly burst 
through the crowd, and stood round to 
guard their leader. 

Immediately all was confusion: the 
Saxons, with furious exclamations, gathered 
together, sword in hand, on the one side; 
6n the other, the affrighted natives congre- 
fa. preparing for an approaching con- 

and hoping protection from Varus and 
his followers. Maximus, uneasy and rest- 
less, hastily sent in his orders to the castle 
for all to in readiness in case of need; 
and soon at the gates and on the battle- 
ments many armed men appeared, yet in 
their movements and positions wavering 
and unsteady, and sharing, as it seemed, the 
indecision of their leader. Varus, encircling 
Bonduca with his left arm, and whispering 
words of comfort in her ear, in his right 
hand held aloft his unsheathed blade— 

“ Maximus Adurnus!” thundered he. 

“Say Count Maximus Adurnus!” ex- 
claimed a retainer of the latter. 

“¥ give no such title,” said Varus, “to 
one who has not received it from the Senate. 
The Senate of Rome no longer exists, there- 
fore is Valerianus Maximus no Count of 


the Empire !” 
.“ Insolent!” exclaimed Maximus. “ Seize 
him, I say !” 
“Stand back!” said Varus, as two or 


three approached him ; “the first that ad- 
vances hither finds his grave!” Then rais- 
ing his voice, till it overpowered the dis- 
contented chafings of the Saxons and the 
clanging of their weapons — “ How dare 
you, Valerianus Maximus,” he exclaimed, 
“who boast a Roman origin, thus disgrace 
the Roman name? How dare you counte- 
Nance such practices as these? Know ye 
not that the first of duties is hospitality ? 
Yet, in the face of Heaven and of all man- 
kind, = have openly outraged this first of 
all obligations, by yielding up to savage 
and merciless enemies those who have 
ht safety and protection at your hands! 

And why, Valerianus Maximus, hast thou 
it off thine enemies and the enemies 

of Britain by presents of arms, and pro- 
» and money—the very sinews of 

war? - Answer me that, if thou canst? 
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But I see that the policy that has ruined 
the empire at home will destroy every 
remnant of it abroad, and sink to earth the 
Roman name, detested and despised! For 
shame! Maximus Adurnus—for shame! 
Arouse thyself — call out thy troops — 
buckle on thine armour, and die, if it must 
be so, in defence of thy captives—for such 
they now are! Strike off their chains— 
carry back these bribes! For my part, I 
will act like Camillus: he left his all to 
save his country, at a time like this. I 
will peril my life—'tis all I have to offer— 
for Britain and for her I love !” 

“ And who art thou, audacious! that 
durst address such words to me?” demanded 
Maximus. 

“ Tam Varus !—Varus, the tribune !” 

“ Varus !—Varus !—the tribune Varus !” 
resounded from the ramparts, and from the 
motley crowd without, as soon as they could 
comprehend what had passed. “ To arms 
—to arms!—Rome and Britain !—Britain 
and Rome !— Britons, to arms !—Varus and 
Britain! — To arms, countrymen — to 
arms !” 

The garrison stood forward to defend the 
— while the mixed assemblage of 

ritish from without crowded into the 
castle, removing in with them, from thie 
disappointed invaders, all the prizes which 
they expected to have gained by the 
treaty. With execrations, threats, and tur- 
bulence, the Saxons drew off, and posted 
themselves on the hill* that overlooked the 
castle; their scouts traversed the neigh- 
bouring coasts, and added numbers to their 
camp, ready to pour down like a torrent 
on the fortress below. But the news of 
succoar had spread also farand wide amon, 
the hitherto disheartened Britons, and by 
daylight next morning, a large body had 
collected within the walls of Portus 
Adurnus, ill-disciplined and armed, it is 
true, but burning with revenge for their 
wrongs, and hatred for their enemies. At 
daybreak they advanced to attack the 
Saxons on the hill where they were posted. 
The right wing, commanded by Varus, the 
left by Maximus, consisted of all who were 
in any way disciplined and fit for combat’; 
the rest, who followed in the rear, were 
armed, some with scythes, others with 
staves, and many without any other means 
of defence than their bare limbs and their 
courage. The standards of Maximus and 
of the Senate floated fearlessly, and the 
cries of the Britons redoubled as they 
urged up hill against their foes. But these 
were stronger than they had thought: the 


* Portsdown Hill, on which, tradition says, 
many contests were fought against the Saxons 
and Danes. Many tumuli exist on this hill, sonre 
of which have been opened; but most of them 
remain untouched, and would probably afford a 
good field to the antiquary.—G. H. 
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unarmed and ill-disciplined British were 
mowed down like grass before the swords of 
the implacable and unsparing Saxons. No 
quarter was given — for Saxon war was 
always a war of extermination ; and the day 
would have been utterly lost, had not Varus, 
conquering wherever he commanded in 
person, turned his handful of Romans upon 
the flank of the enemy, who, in close order, 
were ruthlessly destroying the helpless 
British, and driving them back, with 
terrific slaughter, down the hill. This 
movement diverted them from the general 
Massacre, and gave opportunity to Va- 
lerianus Maximus to make head in a similar 
manner on the opposite side. Hemmed in 
between two powerful assailants, the wearied 
Saxons fought long and bravely, but the 
fierce and injured natives, again collecting 
the whole body, surrounded the Saxons on 
three sides, and driving them, step by step, 
from their ground, compelled them’ to save 
themselves by flight. Again the Roman 
eagle flew, and the banner of the. senate 
and people waved triumphantly in the 
breeze, and the Eternal City, though a heap 
of ashes at home, was once again victorious 
abroad. That night, all was festivity and 
rejoicing in the castle of Portus Adurni. 
Gladsome songs shook the roof, the cup 
went freely round, and all were welcome 
who would share the feast. But Varus 
left this festivity and joy, to seek his loved 
Bonduca. She was in a chamber that had 
been assigned to her, whose eylet-hole over- 
looked the harbour and Vectis,* with its 
blue hills beyond. The bright moonbeams 
danced gaily on the ocean, and an evening 
of tranquillity had succeeded to a day of 
tumult and warfare. Varus felt a gloom, 
he did not know why: Bonduca seemed 
changed—she had known much trouble; 
and for himself, the lines of care and anxiety 
had already marked his countenance. 

“We shall have better days for the 
future, I trust, dearest,” said he, press- 
ing her hand; “ but throughout all, I 
have yet one consolation—I have done my 
duty, and would still have done so, but my 
single arm could not arrest the progress of 
the barbarians, and Rome is in ruins!” 

“ And you?——” 

‘“‘ T come, at length, to seek a home with 
my Bonduca, and to devote my life now to 
her alone. But say, where are thy venerable 
father and thy brothers?” 

“ Alas! my father died fighting for his 
country, when our once happy home was 
levelled with the ground. My eldest 
brother is dead, too, and none is now left 
me but Artegal.” 

“ And where is he?” 

“ You have saved his life as well as mine: 
—he was one of those that, like me, was to 


* The Isle of Wight. 





have been delivered up to the bloody 
Saxons. Twice I owe to you my own life, 
and now my brother’s, too. Oh! Varus, 
Varus, I am yours for ever !” 

Bonduca fell on his neck, and wept. 
Ambrosius, one of the friends of Varus, 
suddenly entered. 

“ Varus!” said he, “ away! Leave this 
place immediately—your life is not safe!” 

“ How?” demanded Varus. 

“ Maximus, jealous of your superior 
fame, has no friendly views towards you, 
Escape, while you are safe!” 

“ And whither ?” 

“ Oh! save yourself—for my sake, save 
yourself, dear Varus!” said Bonduca, 
“ Let us leave this land of deceit and in- 
security. I have friends, I have kinsmen 
in the mountains of Cymru.* Let us fly 
thither !” 

“Fly, Bonduca!—when was a noble 
Roman known to fly? No; herald to 
Maximus Ambrosius that we depart. Call 
together our companions-in-arms that yet 
live, and bring hither young Artegal!” 

“It were unsafe to tell Maximus this, 
Varus. Even now he meditates your 
destruction.” 

“ Degenerate Roman! It matters not, 
then, when we depart ; but call hither our 
friends. We go in secret ; since he who re 
fuses to act openly has a right to no 
courtesy.” 

A vessel which had belonged to the 
Saxon pirates lay, with many others, un- 
manned in the harbour, before the walls of 
the fortress. Varus, Bonduca, Artegal, and 
the rest, embarked, and sailed in safety, and 
unwatched, in the pale moonlight, away 
from the scene of glory, but the abode of 
treachery. 

They passed the Vectian isle, whose 
lovely shores brought back to Varus the 
recollection of his beloved Italy and the de- 
parted glories of his unhappy country. 
“Oh! Rome! Rome!” exclaimed he— 
“ Mother of Cities !—Empress of the Earth! 
what artthou now? A wanderer from thy 
sacred walls, while he still cherishes thy 
memory deep in his bosom, yet seeks to 
finish his life in a far distant clime. Yet, 
he continued, and his form seemed to dilate, 
and his voice rose prophetic as he spoke, 
“the voice of ages sounds in mine ears— 
the light of other days breaks in upon me— 
and I see here, even here, in far Britain, 
an empire arise that shall rival Rome her- 
self in wealth and splendour, and spread her 
protecting arms to all the quarters of the 
globe!” 

They passed the white cliffs of the west, 
the pleasant shores of the Damnonii,t 
the farthest verge of the British sea, and at 
last found a peaceful home among the 
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mountains of Cymru, never profaned by 
the Saxon sword. Varus and Bonduca, 
blest in mutual love, enjoyed the rest of 
their days in this abode of peace and 
security, and Artegal, under the affectionate 
care of his brother, who placed before him 
constantly, as his examples, the heroes of 
ancient Rome, became afterwards the brave 
and chivalric King Arthur, so celebrated 
in history and in romance. 
OmeEGA. 





THE NEW WONDERS IN MECHANISM, OR 
“ MULTA IN MINIMO,” AT COLOGNE. 


Some of the German papers announce the 
appearance of what, if their information be 
correct, may be deemed a phenomenon in 
mechanical art: in minuteness of dimen- 
sion, the objects to which we are about to 
allude would appear to rival the three tiny 
fairy-gifts of the Arabian tale. 

From their account, it seems that a M. De- 
beerske is at present exhibiting at Cologne, 
under the designation of “ Multa in Minimo,” 
a collection of mechanical curiosities, or 
automata, of the description following—viz., 

1. In one half of a hazel-nut, a lady’s 
work-box, or paraphernalia, consisting of 
thirty-six different articles in common use ; 
amongst which are conspicuous, a pair of 
scissars, and a double-bladed penknife, 
which may be opened and shut at pleasure. 

2. In a hazel-nut, a cage, containing a 
canary-bird, which opens its beak, flaps its 
wings, and imitates perfectly the singing of 
that bird, 

3. In the shell of an almond, a Dutch 
windmill, such as is generally adopted, in 
that country, for the sawing of timber. Ac- 
cordingly, at each exhibition, this miniature 
‘saw-mill actually saws through a piece of 
wood. 

4. In an egg-shell, a magnificently fur- 
nished conto’ with carpet &c. complete ; 
and in which is seated a lady, who opens a 
pianoforte, and plays two different airs. In 
the background is a marble chimney-piece, 
surmounted by a bronze time piece repre- 
senting Napoleon on horseback. 

5. In a nut-shell, an elegant café, with 
all its accessories. A lady is at the comp- 
tor, or buffet; two other ladies play a 
game at billiards. 

6. In a mussel-shell, a gastronome is 
seated at a table, and appears to be swallow- 
ing, with peculiar relish and enormous ap- 
petite, the various morsels, for the degluti- 
‘flon of which he opens his mouth on each 
Occasion of a fresh supply. 

3. In an orange, a steamboat in motion, 
and performing all the motions and ma- 
Deuvres of an actual vessel. 

_ 8. In an egg, an automaton, that answers, 
12 writing, such questions as may be put to 
it—traces drawings—adds 
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up @ series of gether, conversing upon this, then on that, 
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numbers nearly as quickly as they are pro- 
nounced, and then hands over the total 
amount in writing. 

All these articles are worked in gold. 
silver, steel, and brass, most delicately 
carved; and have been executed by the 
same artist, with admirable truthfulness 
and precision. Notwithstanding the ex- 
treme minuteness of their size and work- 
manship, they are perfectly distinguishable 
by the naked eye. G. M. 





Literature. 
Lady Singleton ; or, the World as itis. By 
Captain Medwin. Cunningham and 
Mortimer. 


Novets have either a moralizing or de- 
moralizing tendency—they fill the mind 
with pernicious ideas, or they exalt our 
thoughts, by representations of the struggles 
of virtue, when under the machinations of 
the vicious. A French poet and novelist 
of notoriety, when addressing authors, says 
—Bear always in mind that what you are 
writing may fall into the hands of youth. 
Have a respect for their fair heads and 
green years. Turn them not from the 
paths of virtue, for in them alone is happi- 
ness, Let the heroes of your tales possess 
that which is ennobling—honest and up- 
right hearts—sensitive to the wrongs of the 
weak—alive to the sufferings of the poor. 

We are happy to find that Captain 
Medwin, in this his first attempt at novel 
writing, has had a similar conviction to that 
of the French writer, for he has garbed his 
hero in honesty, and even when he has 

laced him in the midst of the dissimulating, 

is integrity is invulnerable. The work, 
according to Captain Medwin’s own state- 
ment, is one of copartnership; a lady, 
high-born and highly gifted, having shared 
the labours, “whose name,” he says, 
“were I permitted to divulge it, would 
prove its greatest ornament.” That it is a 
work of labour, no one who reads the 
volumes can deny; that it is a work of 
ability, few will dispute ; that it is interest- 
ing, all will allow; but that it is free from 
faults, no one will assert; one ‘of the 
principal is the author’s display of his 
abilities as a linguist, yet shewing an 
evident carelessness in the construction of 
his sentences. 

Herbert Vivian, the hero of the tale, is 
brought up at Babbicomb, in Devonshire. 
He forms an early attachment to a young 
lady, Emily de Clairmont, the heroine, 
which is returned with all the fondness of 
a young and guileless heart. The scenes 
round Babbicomb, which the author de- 
csribes with the genius of a poet, are visited 
by the youthful pair, who there walk to- 
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unconscious of guile—happy in each other’s 
smiles—influenced alike by the same thing 
—at one time joyful, at another sad: they 
are two beings with one life-spring—two 
individuals, but only one mind—a world is 
within them, a world full of happiness. 

A change takes place; Emily has an 
aunt in London (Lady Gretnor, a confirmed 
matchmaker), who writes to her sister 
(Madame de Clairmont), to inform her of 
her daughter’s marriage, with an invitation 
to Emily to come to London, which invi- 
tation is accepted. An affecting parting 
takes place between Emily and Herbert, 
and the heroine is transported from her 
rustic home to a splendid dwelling in 
Grosvenor-square. One morning, Emily 
is sitting at the parlour window, thinking 
of the happiness she left in Devonshire 
—of a mother’s smile of affection—of 
Herbert—a tear streams down her cheek as 
her aunt enters, who approaches her niece, 
and like an experienced intriguante, re- 
monstrates with her, and concludes the in- 
terview by giving her 
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“ «Emily, said Lady Gretnor to her 
when she found her in tears — ‘ your 
eyes are red with weeping, you will 
wear out those long silken lashes; such 
blue eyes as yours were not made for 
tears ; you don’t know how to use them; 
you must not keep them fixed on the 
ground: I have half a mind to scold you, 
child ; you must give them some expression ; 
you should look timid, my dear, but not 
abashed. Remember, it is only when you 
catch the eye of your partner in the dance 
that you eo cast bi down, and let him 
suppose, when you lift them again, that 
you are thinking of him. 

“ ¢Tt ig a very pretty thing to be naive, 
but it should be in some degree studied, or 
it may be construed into gaucherie, I 
doubt, indeed, whether an affectation of the 
natural, when well acted, is not more 
effective, makes one more attractive, than 
the being really natural.’ 

“*Dear aunt,’ said Emily, ‘I cannot 
make myself different from what I am by 
nature. I perceive I shall never be fit for 
fashionable life.’ 

“ « My dear,’ replied Lady Gretnor, ‘ I 
am no flatterer, but predict for you great 
success—perceive great capability in you. 
First of all, you have la maniere distinguée 
the air noble, which is the main point. 
‘How you acquired it down in that bar- 
barian place I can’t conceive ; that, I must 
say, your mother had, and I suppose you 
inherited it ; blood will shew itself, in spite 
of circumstances ; it is not to be mistaken ; 
it takes several generations to make or to 
uomake a gentleman ora lady. All you 
require is to pay particular attention to 
‘minutia, the je ne sais quoi which are 
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necessary to the completion of the womai 
of ton. 

“ * Now, for instance, there are many oc- 
easions when you ought by no means to 
give an answer, which I perceive you are, 
upon all occasions, so ready to do. It is 
often very inconvenient, and you may 
commit yourself dreadfully by so doing, 
You should say ‘oh yes,’ in such a 
manner that it may pass for ‘oh no,’ or 
‘oh yes,’ according to the intonation of the 
voice ; the same thing holds good with ‘oh 
no;’ and this, with a mental reservation, 
and by laying particular stress on the ‘oh 
no,’ or ‘oh yes,’ make, at will, the negative 
mean the affirmative, and the affirmative 
the negative: thus reversing Hamlet's 
advice to the players, and suiting, not 
‘the action to the word,’ but the word 
to the action; or the interpretation may be 
left entirely doubtful, so that no one may 
understand at all your meaning. Again, 
there are cases when you should stare, as if 
you didn’t really understand the question, 
pretend to be distraite, and plead some ex- 
cuse for going away, and ‘ go at once,’ 8s 
Lady Macbeth says, without waiting for 
an explanation. Then— 

“«*When any one proposes a thing that 
does not please you, pretend not to hear 
them, as I have said; and act in some 
such way, according to circumstances, which 
only experience and a sound judgment 
can decide. 

“© You have got a horrid country way 
of shaking hands. Now, you may give 
your hand—that I don’t object to, or you 
may give your fore-finger, or your little 
finger, or a gentle squeeze, or a tender 
squeeze, according to circumstances, which 
only experience and a sound judgment can 
regulate; but as to shaking hands, and 
shaking hands, too, in that friendly manner 
that you do; it is quite monstrous! truly 
Devonshire ! 

“« Then you laugh too loud, or perhaps 
I ought to say, too heartily. You should 
never laugh ; you maysmile, simper, giggle, 
or squeak. There is, my brother once told 
‘me, I remember, the Megaric laugh, out-of- 
place or unseasonable laugh; the Gionie 
laugh, a foolish laugh, so called from the 
Gioni, a very silly people; then there is the 
Sardonic laugh, with which old men were 10 
early times sacrificed to Saturn. In short, 
all these are well enough for the stage, 
though they are not confined to that, for we 
see them in constant use in the greater 
theatre of life, where there are plenty of odd, 
out-of-the-way, silly, satirical, and sarcastic 
people. We are not talking of these kinds 
of laughter, but of the broad, merry, jocular 
ha! has! These are bad enough in a man, 
worse in a woman, but intolerable im 4& 
girl. ; : 

«¢ Then, my dear, your walk is too decided 
for a woman. of fashion; you may shuffle, 
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glide; swim, go on tiptoe, but you should 
move as if nobody could see you move, 
step 60 lightly that nobody should hear you ; 
indeed, I have not much fault to find with 
you in the last respect—you are, I must 
eonfess, a little sylph. 

“* As to your courtesy, it is too low, 
though upon some very particular occasions 
it ought to be low ; but, generally speaking, 
it should be half a bow, sometimes quite 
abow, sometimes a nod—but this very sel- 
dom. On this last point, you must be very 
caatious not to be too familiar. Then 
there is the toss of recognition, of which I 
see you know nothing, it may be reserved 
for particular occasions, when you wish 
to shew a little, or much contempt, as it 
may happen. The Italians acknowledge 
thelr acquaintances by lifting up their fin- 
gers, and shaking them ; itis also becoming 
the fashion here, but as to the nuances 
of distance, respect, or familiarity, that lie 
between these modes of salutation, you 
must be guided by circumstances, as I said, 
which only experience and a nice judgment 
can late. 

“¢ Another thing ; you are, I perceive, 
inclined to be too kind and friendly to 
everybody. That is by all means to be 
avoided ; some people must be kept at a 
little distance, some at a great distance, and 
tome at a very great distance indeed, and 
some must be set down at once, for fear of 
the sewage | of an advance. For instance, 
people out of your own circle, or one de- 
gree helow it, if they venture to push them- 
‘selves on you (and these kind of people are 
sometimes very pushing), you must be 
downright rude to them. You can’t be too 
decided with sath pretenders; but, as I 
said before, you ought to be guided by cir- 
cumstances, which only experience and a 
sound judgment can regulate. 

“* Whilst on this part of the subject, I 
must, though it will be time enough for you, 
by-and-bye to practise it, give yon a few 
hints as to cutting. When you don’t wish to 
Practise it at once, you must be excessively 
Civil, extraordinarily complaisant and polite. 
Generally speaking, the hint will be taken ; 
‘bat, if it should not, and the person does not 
choose to understand your meaning, you 
may, the first time, take up your glass and 
bow slightly; the next, pass without look- 
ing; and the third, stare him or her, as it 
may be, full in the face, as if you had never 
seen one or the other in your life. But 
there are many more sorts of cuts, and, as 
T told you, you must be guided by circum- 
stances, which only experience and a sound 

can regulate. 

“* You must, generally speaking, know 
what people are going to say, and have an 
answer ready; this you will acquire only by 
knowledge of the world. 

~ © Never be put out of countenance; that 
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is a proof of horrid gaucherie, and will make 
you laughed at more than anything else. 
No shyness, remember; not that I would 
have you bold either, that is a worse fault 
than the other. Perfect self-command, and 
ease of manner, are the criterions by 
which we know each other. Impudence 
may be sometimes necessary for me, but 
you will not require it for many years to 
come; and, indeed, it is sparingly to be 
practised, more sparingly even than inso- 
lence, which is, however, sometimes neces- 


ai Now you are apt to blush ; you must 
only do so on occasion, and when it is abso- 
lately called for. 

“¢ Those shoulders are well turned, but 
to display them to advantage, you should 
shew that your scarf will not stay there, 
and be continually raising it, as if it were 
falling, with that pretty hand; it serves to 
direct attention to both; you should study 
these things in private at your looking- 
glass—my girls always did so. 

“« Then that foot, which is like ‘a little 
bird’s ; of what use is that to be pretty if 
itjis not to be shewn?—there is nothing 
men admire more; you should contrive to 
let it appear now and then, and speak—it 
discourses eloquent music. 

“* In fine, you will nevermake your way 
properly if you don’t attend to these maxims; 
though, after all, it is impossible to’ lay 
down exact rules, my dear! No one can 
give directions as to a woman’s conduct in 
the great world. That branch of ‘know- 
ledge is only to be acquired by experience 
and nice observation, and great judgment, 
and a quick perception, and an intuitive 
sense of things, which, for want of a better, 
may be all summed up in one word— Tact. 
But you look downcast ; don’t despair, child, 
all in good time, you will one day do as we 
do.’” 

Emily is induced to go to a ball at 
Almack’s, where her aunt, whose judgment 
and penetration equal her tact, introduced 
her niece to Lord Singleton, a man, as the 
author has it, “ whose tall and emaciated 
figure corresponds well with his cadave- 
rous, thin, and livid count remind 
ing one of a face reflected lengthways 
in a silver spoon—betraying the effects of 
early dissipation, or an heredi taint in 
his constitution.” At the time of Emily's 
debut, Lord Singleton had had a disappoint- 
ment in love, and had vainly sought among 
the belles of the season one who came up to 
his beau-ideal of woman. Emily, however, 
possessed the perfections with which his 
imagination had pictured the object he 
could love. This, then, was the individual 
whom Lady Singleton had selected for her 
future nephew. Water-parties and pic-nics 
follow each other in rapid succession. 
Emily receives Lord Singleton’s attentions 
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with coldness. Several interesting inter- 
views take place between them, and at 
last terminate with Emily yielding, or 
rather, is forced to m the unprincipled 
nobleman — at the intelligence of which 
Herbert is almost driven to distraction. 

Lord and Lady Singleton go to Rome, 
where they reside for several years, visiting 
all the novelties that that interesting city 
holds out to the traveller. Lady Singleton, 
when married, shewed the promise of un- 
equalled charms, At the expiration of five 
years she is a model for a Titian. Like all 
unprincipled men who become indifferent 
to their wives’ charms, Lord Singleton ex- 
poses her to every temptation, by making 
his house the rendezvous of her admirers. 
At Milan she is introduced to Prince Ro- 
manowitz, who possesses all the accom- 
plishments that have a peculiar fascination 
over the fair sex; — waltzes admirably, 
is master of the piano and violin, and 
sings with feeling and taste. A quarrel 
takes place between Lord and Lady Single- 
ton, in which he tears a bracelet, which he 
had given her before marriage, off her 
wrist, and in doing so inflicts a severe 
wound. In the midst of this scene Prince 
Romanowitz enters by a door at the further 
extremity of the saloon, and witnesses all 
that transpires, which gives fresh aliment 
to his hopes. 

The work now returns to Herbert Vivian, 
who, from disappointment in love, has be- 
come ambitious for fame, and figures in the 
House of Commons. One morning, while 
walking in the park, he heard a shriek, 
and turning in the direction from whence 
it came, perceives a lady suddenly thrown 
from her horse. Herbert rescues her from 
her perilous situation, and is trampled upon 
while attempting to catch her horse. The 
lady, who is no other than Augusta Single- 
ton, sister of the nobleman who robbed 
Herbert of his only treasure, sends her 
card. He calls next day to inquire after 
her health, and leaves his own. A few 
days elapse and he receives an invitation 
from that lady, who ultimately falls in love 
with him. She discloses her passion, but 
Herbert, notwithstanding the advantages of 
such a :natch, gives a decided refusal. 

Lord and Lady Singleton visit the Brenta, 
where they are joined by the Prince Ro- 
manowitz. Soon afterwards, at a bal 
masqué of the Scula, two dominoes are 
seated unmasked. One is the Prince Ro- 
manowitz, and the other, Lady Single- 
ton. A conversation ensues, in which the 
Prince states that he is about to leave for 
Petersburg. It terminates with the lady’s 
consenting to go with him. One evening, 
while sitting reflecting on the step she 
has taken, she overhears a conversation 
between Prince Romanowitz and Baron 
Streinenberg, from which she discovers 
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that she has left her home to follow the 
fortunes of a professed gambler, who lives 
by his ill-earned gains. She who forsakes 
the paths of virtue, and looks upon her 
paramour as a rock, stable and able to sup- 
port her, is always mistaken. . Romanowitz 
forsakes her, and she falls into the hands of 
his companion in gambling transactions, 
A hiatus takes place. Lady Singleton is 
found in a back garret of a lodging-house 
in Paris, by Herbert Vivian, in a state of 
destitution and misery. Her haggard face 
was thin to emaciation; her hair, though 
still young, was grey; her eyes lustreless; 
and her lips thin and livid. The author 
here says,— 

“What has old age to do with years? 
With some they flow on unperceived, and 
glide in an even current like a stream, with 
scarcely a ripple on its surface, through a 
long and continued plain, till lost in the 
ocean of eternity; time writes no wrinkles 
on their brows, lays not a finger on their 
cheek —his step is inaudible. Whilst 
others—oh, it is misery—it is the mind 
that preys within, which consumes, and 
eats, and rusts, and corrodes! This it was 
that had left its ravages on the once beauti- 
ful Emily.” 

“He approached the alcove, affected 
almost to tears. 

“They gazed on each other for some 
moments—neither spoke. 

“At length, with a broken voice, Herbert 
said—‘ I am come——’ 

“*QOh, it is good—it is kind—it is very 
kind of you, Mr. Vivian,’ said Emily, in- 
terrupting him, ‘to come to me—you, who 
of all persons have most cause to hate me. 
No one comes near me—every one shuns 
me as they would a pestilence. Oh, it is 
strange that I should have been thinking of 
you, when the porteress named you to me, 
and it is long since you have been the com- 
panion of my thoughts; I feared to think 
of you, Mr. Vivian!—such thoughts they 
say are warnings before death, like the 
glare of the lamp about to be extinguished.’ 

“Here she wrung her hands; Herbert 
would have taken them in his. 

“* No!’ said she, drawing them away, 
‘ their touch would pollute you, Mr. 
Vivian! Oh, it was cruel in them to part 
us—was it not? If you knew all, your hate 
would turn to pity.’ ” 

Herbert attended her to the last. The 
dying scene is admirable for the natural 
feeling which it portrays— 

“¢*No! it is not Herbert—he was young 
and handsome—he loved me! I say; 
shaking him convulsively. ‘Did you never 
hear of Emily De Clairmont? Oh, sir, in 
pity save her! Take her to her mother— 
teli her all. You understand me—tell her 


that they would tear me from her—from . 


Herbert, from all I love—that they would 
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break my heart, her heart, his heart. It was 
cruel of them, sir, was it not ?’ 

“She continued for a while to mutter 
some unintelligible words, then snatching 
the bed-clothes, as though she were afraid of 
falling—a certain forerunner of dissolution 
—then clasped her hands in prayer, they 
sank insensibly on the bed, but still retained 
their attitude. 

“ Vivian could see no more, his eyes were 
now blind with tears—he leaned over her 


in. 
Mee She is dead!’ said Dubois, the phy- 
sician, who had just entered. ‘ Tout est 


4 
rr * Alas!’ said Herbert, ‘ the sacrifice is 
complete !’ 

* * * * * * 

“ Reader ! if chance, curiosity, or a better 
feeling, should lead you to a hill that looks 
down on a mighty Babylon—a troubled sea, 
that has been the wreck of so many—amid 
the proud memorials of the great, the 
humbler records of the good, thou mayest 
perceive, surmounted by an urn, a simple 
tablet of white marble, that contains, in 
addition to the initials of two names and a 
date, the following inscription :— 

“ Weep not for me—released for ever now, 
From the keen biting taunt—the bitterer sneer— 


From the false smile—the dark, imperious brow— 
And worse than all, the mockery of a tear. 


« But weep for one, in the world’s ocean wide— 
A world to me of misery, doubt, and fear— 

Where rocks and breakers rose on every side, 
Who found no voice to warn—no hand to steer. 


“ Ay, weep! and may some passer-by who errs, 

From wandering here without a friend or guide, 
Mark, as she reads this monitory verse, 

‘Live as I lived not—die not as I died.’ ” 

Such is a brief sketch of the tale, which 
has fact for its foundation. The object of 
the author is to shew to infatuated parents 
that happiness is not linked to wealth, and 
to furnish a wholesome lesson to intriguing 
chaperons. 





Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Tus much sought after and truly talented 
monthly never flags in interest. As sure 
as twenty-seven or thirty-one days shall 
expire, so certain are we to be presented 
with something new—something amusing, 
interesting, and talented. The “ Imaginary 
Conversation hetween Southey and Porson,” 
by Walter Savage Landor, is not only 
amusing, but it contains several important 
critical observations on the works of our 
gifted bards; a few of which, however, 
savour more of the critique than the 
liberal-minded scholar. “ The Stranger in 
London” is humorously written; and the 
dissertation on the salutary effects of wood- 
paving is truly laughable. The poetical 
contributions of this number are equally 
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talented. None of them is more to our 
taste than the one by T.C. L. The sub- 
ject is good, and the author has done it 
justice. As it is in commemoration of one 
whose claims on the public are great, we 
can do no less than give it insertion in our 
columns :— 


VERSES 


WRITTEN AFTER A VISIT TO THE GRAVE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, IN 1842. 


*Twas gloming, and the autumn sun 
Had shed his last and loveliest smile, 
When late I ferried o’er the stream 
To Dryburgh’s mouldering pile. 
For I had wander’d from afar, 
And braved the fierce Atlantic’s wave, 
To see the poet’s resting-place— 
The ‘‘ mighty Wizard’s” grave. 


I stood within the ruin’d fane, 
Beside St. Mary’s grated aisle ; 
No sound was in that lonely spot, 
No voice was on the gale, 
Save, when at intervals, there came 
A mournful music, sweet and slow— 
The murmur of his own loved Tweed, 
That calmly roll’d below. 


I linger’d, till the harvest moon 
Peer’d through the ivied loopholes there, 
And still delay’d to quit a scene, 
So gloomy, yet so fair. 
And, was it here—life’s fever o’er— 
In this sequester’d, holy spot, 
Lay mingling with its kindred clay, 
The dust of WALTER Scott! 


I gazed with feelings strange and sad— 
Fulfill’d the cherish’d wish of years ; 
I leant my brow against the stone, 
And melted into tears. 
Ah! where is now the flashing eye, 
That kindled up at Flodden Field— 
That saw, in fancy, onsets fierce, 
And clashing spear and shield ? 


The eager and untiring step, 
That urged the search for border lore, 
To make old Scotland’s heroes known 
On every peopled shore ; 
The wondrous spell that sammon’d 
The charging squadrons, fierce and fast— 
And garnish’d every cottage wall 
With pictures of the past : 


The graphic pen that drew at once 
The traits alike so truly shewn, 

In Bertram’s faithful pedagogue, 
And haughty Marmion; 

The hand that equally could paint, 
And give to each proportion fair, 

The stern, the wild Meg Merrilies, 
And lovely Lady Clare ; 


The glowing dreams of bright romance, 
That teeming fill’d his ample brow ; 
Where is his darling chivalry— 
Where are his visions now— 
The open hand, the generous heart, 
That joy’d to soothe a neighbour’s pains ? 
Nought, nought I see, save grass and weeds, 
And solemn silence reigns. 


The flashing eye is dimm’d for aye— 
The stalwart limb is stiff and cold; 

No longer pours his trumpet note, 
To wake the jousts of old. 

The generous heart, the open hand, 
The ruddy cheek, the silver hair, 

Are mouldering in the silent dust— 
All, all is lonely there ! 
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- What if it be? his fame resounds 
To fair creation’s farthest rim ; 
No forest, lake, or mountain gray, 
But speaks, and breathes of him. 
Why pours yon stream by Holyrood ? 
*Mong weeds they look for Muschat’s pile: 
Why dart yon boats from fair Kinross ? 
They seek Lochleven’s Isle. 


Why flock yon crowds up Benvenue, 
And wander far, and linger late > 

Dost thou not know the meanest cairn 
Genius can consecrate ! 

Yes; castle, lake, and moated wall, 
The outlaw’s glen, and cavern grim, 

Have each a tongue, if thou canst feel, 
To speak and breathe of him. 


The victor on the battle-field 
Looks proudly round and claims the prize ; 
But thou beneath us hast achieved 
Far mightier victories ! 
The hero, when in death he falls, 
Nations may hail his deeds divine ; 
Ah! bought with blood and widow’s tears— 
His fame is poor to thine. 


“ Give me,”’ the Syracusan cried— 
And saw a globe in fancy hurl’d— 
** Give me but where to plant my foot, 
And I will move the world !”” 
Now, Scotland, triumph in a son, 
Who triumph’d in a grander thought ; 
Great Archimedes, now outdone, 
Bows to thy WALTER ScorrT, 


Who the gigantic lever plied, 

And plies, while we his deeds rehearse, 
Swaying, obedient to his will, 

A moral universe. 
Behold thick prejudice dispell’d ! 

And whose the blest, the god-like boon ? 
The Sun of WAVERLEY arose, 

And made the darkness noon. 


Deem ye his tales an idle task ? 
They join’d the poles in kindly span— 
Made seas but highways to our friends— 
And man to feel for man ; 


They shew’d the proud what worth might glow 


Beneath a breast that russet wore— 
They gave the hind a rank and place 
He had not known before. 


Yes! persecuted Hebrew, tell 
Where’er a Jewish maid did roam, 
She knows, she feels, in every heart 
R has a home. 
The Paynim in a hostile land 
Throws down his sword, and counts us kin, 
Proud that a British bosom glows 
For noble Saladin. 


Courage in high or low he hails, 
Where’er he finds the generous drop,— 
In Richard of the Lion’s Heart, 
Or him of Charlie’s hope. 
Yon cotter feels his class is rich 
In nature’s nobles, shaming queens— 
Ah! not a prattler climbs his knee 
But lisps of Jeannie Deans! 


Praise, deathless love, to him who thus 
A stubborn tide could backward roll, 
Rein in the chafing pride of man, 
And triumph in the soul! 
The grave, the gay, the child, the sage, 
The lovers ’neath the hawthorn hoar, 
All, for awhile, their dreams forget, 
And o’er his pictures pore. 


The force-of truth and nature see— 
For all peruse, and all admire ! 

The duchess in her ducal hall, 

Her milkmaid by the‘fire. 


We laugh or weep, or he may choose 
To blend our willing tears with smiles, 
At Lucy Ashton’s hapless fate, 
And Caleb’s honest wiles ! 


We see before us strut in pride 

The baillie, “‘ pawky, hard, and slee ;” 
The busy lawyers tangling yet 

Poor Peter Peebles’ plea;! 
Again we glow with Ivanhoe, 

His burning words so charm the sense, 
And hear the Covenanter pour 

His strange wild eloquence. 


The Antiquary, stern and gruff, 
Rejoicing in the caustic joke ; 
Stamp at the name of Aikin Drum, 
And quail ’neath Edie’s mock, 
Tell him of Steenie’s fate, or hint 
Of dreams his own young days beguiled ; 
The soul within that rugged husk 
Is gentle as a child. 


Where’er the winds of heaven have blown, 
We hear his numbers borne along 

In martial strain, or tender plaint, 
The magic of his song. 

Long Beauty’s lips shall chant those lays 
In Music’s bower, for ever green— 

Bold Ettrick’s border-march renown’d, 
And Jock o’ Hazeldean ! 


Yet pause awhile! among the names 
Thy genius steep’d in pity’s dew, 
Though thou didst sigh o’er Mary’s griefs, 
Thine own have not been few. 
Who has not wept when dropp’d the veil 
O’er homes and hearts to us unknown, 
Thou gavest us, but for one brief hour, 
A glimpse into thine own. 


Ah ! bitter were thy thoughts, I ween, 
With old Sir Henry, ’neath the tree, 
The gentle Alice by his side, 
Thy darling Anne and thee. 
Yet though the cloud of ruin fell, 
Thy fair horizon to deform, 
Thou stoodst serene and unappall’d, 
Erect amid the storm. 


The last sad scene we would forget, 
For kind, loved friends were round thy bed, 
So milder fell the g gales 
Upon thy aged head. 
Yet oh! newts terrible the shock 
When crack’d that strong and manly heart! 
Sure death with faltering tongue —— 
The dread command—‘“ Depart 


The grass is trodden by the feet 
Of thousands, from a thousand lands— 
The prince, the peasant, tottering age, 
And rosy schoolboy bands, 
All crowd to fairy Abbotsford, 
And lingering , and gaze the more ; 
Hang o’er the chair in which he sat, 
The latest dress he wore. 


Thou wondrous being, fare thee well! 
Thou noblest, best of human kind, 
Who join’d to a Nathaniel’s heart 
A Shakspeare’s master mind ! 
Light be the turf upon thy breast, 
For pleasant was, in life, thy mood, 
And rare, thy fate, pronounced at once, 
The glorious and the good ! 


May fiow’rets fair long blossom here, 
Sweet birds the quiring concert lead, 
To swell thy dear etérnal dirge, 
Sung by the “‘ silver Tweed.”’ 
Farewell—farewell! my bosom throbs 
With grief and ecstasy and pain— 
“« Take thee for all in all, we ne’er 
Shall see thy like again !”” 
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Ainsworth’s Magazine. 


We are happy to find that this popular 
periodical lacks neither of interest nor 
talent ; that the completion of “ The Miser’s 
Daughter” in no way lessens its claim upon 
the public for support. Its able editor 
seems to have concentrated his powers as a 
writer into one focus; for the portion of 
“Windsor Castle” is admirable, and equal 
in imagery and composition to anything that 
has ever come from his pen. “ The Plea- 
sures and Advantages of Personal Ugli- 
ness,” by Laman Blanchard, is a clever 
article; and Miss Pardoe’s “Reason and 
Love” is worthy of the fame which that 
lady has attained. The “ Legends of the 
Monts-Dores,” by Louisa Stuart Costello, 
ate continued ; and the present one—“ The 
Ice-king of Le Gour de Tazana,” is exceed- 
ingly well told. “ An American Caucus,” 
by Uncle Sam, is rich in its way, and is 
related with great humour. The illustra- 
tions by Cruikshank (two in number) are 
mimitable; at least, that of “ Herne the 
Hunter plunging into the Lake.” 





fHiscellaneous. 


BULL FIGHTS 
AT LEIRIA, IN PORTUGAL. 


THE season now arrived (May 28) in which 
the people are entertained with bull-feasts. 
After an absence of some weeks, I returned 
to Leiria to see the diversion, and was sur- 
prised to find the effect it had on the in- 
habitants, particularly the lower class, who, 
with every demonstration of joy, testified 
their attachment for that favourite amuse- 
ment. The combat was exhibited in a 
quadrangular area, or square formed by the 
houses in the middle of the city. The 
spectators were accommodated with seats 
gratuitously in the balconies of these houses, 
whence they had a complete view of what 
was passing in the arena. About three 
o'clock the diversion began, when one of 
the bulls rushed into the arena, smarting 
with the wounds he had received in the 
stable, which were just sprinkled with pickle. 
The combatants were about sixteen in 
number, each holding a spear or dagger in 
his right hand, and a cloak of. red silk on 
the left arm. The enraged animal now ran 
at one of them, who, notwithstanding the 
danger, stood firm and undaunted, till the 
bull dropped his horns to gore him, then he 
moved on his left foot from behind the 
cloak, and plunged adagger into his neck. 
The greater part of the exhibition was but 
a repetition of such attacks; as here they 
have none but pedestrian performers, of 
whom there were two who excelled the rest 
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in courage, execution, and activity ; one 
was a Spaniard, the other an African. 
Each of them, in more than one instance, 
dispatched a bull at the first onset, by 
aiming his dagger in a tender part between 
the horns, in consequence of which the 
animal instantly dropped, and was not seen 
afterwards to betray the least symptoms of 
life. The most hazardous part was exe- 
cuted by a person who, unarmed, attacked 
one of these bulls. He threw himself be- 
tween the two horns, and grasped the 
animal about the neck ; in this posture he 
was carried about the arena, till disengaged 
by the united assistance of all the com- 
batants, who overthrew the bull; which in 
this instance, agreeably to the rules of the 
feast, became their property. 

When they found a bull that was stronger 
and wilder than the rest, they protracted 
his existence longer than usual, amidst the 
most excruciating tortures that ingenious 
cruelty could devise. The body was pierced 
in various parts, aud a number of broken 
spears stuck into the flesh. Whilst the poor 
animal was thus bleeding at every pore, 
several tubes, filled with squibs and rockets, 
were fastened to darts, and plunged into the 
body. Assoonas these were set on fire, he 
stood in the midst of the arena, tearing up 
the ground and bellowing, whilst clouds of 
smoke, which he inhaled in breathing, 
issued from his mouth and nostrils. Though 
there are many enlightened people in Por- 
tugal who do not approve of these bar- 
barous entertainments, yet the common 
people are so attached to them, that it 
would be very difficult to abolish them im- 
mediately. By degrees, however, they 
might be put an end to, and some manly, 
generous diversion, introduced in their 
stead; civilization, it must be allowed, 
would lose nothing by the exchange, and 
humanity would rejoice at it. I shall here 
subjoin a short extract from a letter of Mr. 
Upton’s, respecting Spenser’s Fuery 
“In the tenth book of Heliodorus, you will 
find that Theogenes both tamed and rode 
on the back of a wild bull. We have at 
Oxford now, a very valuable monument of 
this strange kind of sport. This was a 
sport to inure the youth to warlike exercises, 
usual in Thessaly, and by Caesar brought to 
Rome. But, as Dr. Prideaux has already 
treated of this subject, in his Dissertation 
upon the Arundel Marbles, I shall only 
add, that the modern bull-feasts in Spain 
seem plainly to be derived from this strange 
exercise and sport; first began by the Cen- 
taurs, who, from their hunting and driving 
away the herds of their neighbours, had 
their original names ; then a public pastime 
among the Thessalians, afterwards among 
the Romans, and at last ending in Spanish 
bull-feasts.” 

This amusement is deelining very fast 
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in the capital, The performances I wit- 
nessed there were inferier to what I saw at 
Leiria, but not quite so cruel. And after 
all, perhaps the manner of tearing the bulls 
with mastiffs, as in England and other parts 
of Europe, is not less barbarous than the 
manner of tormenting them in Spain and 
Portugal ; but we are apt to see defects in 
our neighbours, while we are blind to our 
own; like the Lamian witches, who, ac- 
cording to the facetious Rabelais, in foreign 
places had the penetration of a lynx, but at 
home they took out their eyes and laid 
them up in wooden slippers. As we have 
already given an account of a bull-fight at 
Leiria, it is unnecessary to add that of 
Lisbon, which is almost similar. A scene 
of a more novel nature invites our attention 
—that is, the manner of catching black 
cattle in Brazil. I was present at the 
circus when this curious spectacle was ex- 
hibited, the first of the kind, as I was told, 
ever represented in Lisbon. It conveyed a 
good idea of the manner in which the in- 
habitants of that fertile region catch their 
cattle. They kill the avimals for the sake 
of the hides, which are brought to Portugal 
to be manufactured. Of the flesh, I under- 
stand the Brazilians make but little ac- 
count ; they barely take as much as is suffi- 
cient for present exigence, and leave the 
rest a prey to the birds and beasts of the 
forests. The circus was very crowded on 
this occasion ; about five in the afternoon, a 
native of Pernambuco entered the arena, 
mounted upon a spirited horse of the 
Arabian breed. The rider was of a copper 
colour, of a strong and active figure, his hair 
black, and his head uncovered. He worea 
loose mantle, somewhat like the paluda- 
mentum of the ancient Romans. The skin 
of a wild beast was thrown loosely over the 
horse instead of a saddle, from which were 
suspended two cords for stirrups: the whole 
appeared quite in character. As soon as 
the cavalier had paid his obeisance to the 
audience, a bull, whose natural ferocity 
was heightened in the stall, rushed in, and 
had nearly overturned him in the first on- 
set ; the fleetness of his horse, and the dex- 
terity with which he managed the reins, 
only could have saved his life. The furious 
animal pursued him several times round 
the arena till he became tired, after which 
he stood panting in the middle of the ring. 
The horseman still continued his circular 
course at an easy pace, holding a long cord 
in his hand, with a slip knot at the end of 
it; having watched a proper opportunity, 
he cast it over the horns of the bull, and 
rode twice round him; then ordering the 
gate to be thrown open, he made off in full 
speed, till he came to the full length of the 
cord, upon which he received a check that 
drew him on his back, and made the horse 
caper on his hind feet; nevertheless, he 


clung to him by his knees, and in this re- 
clined posture, held the cord in both hands, 
and the bridle in his mouth. The bull, at 
this time, was entangled by the rope, with 
his head drawn in between his fore feet, 
and incapable of motion. The Brazilian 
dismounted, approached, and drew, from 
beneath his mantle, a short hunting spear, 
which, with an apparent slight force, he 
darted into the head of the animal, in con- 
sequence of which he instantly fell down 
and expired.— J. Murray, Esq. 





INSTINCT. 


AN interesting account appears in the Irish 
journals of a meeting of the Dublin Natural 
History Society, at which a lecture on 
instinct was delivered by the Archbishop of 
Dublin. The observations of his Grace 
upon every subject he handles are. distin- 
guished by their ingenuity, and rendered 
additionally attractive by an unaffected 
quaintness, more in the turn of thought 
than in the style. Dr. Whately set out by 
characteristically informing his audience that 
“at any rate, if he could not give them 
satisfaction, he hoped he should give them 
dissatisfaction ; that was, he hoped to render 
them dissatisfied with the extent of their 
knowledge, by pointing out how much 
there was to be known, studied, and in- 
quired into.” He then proceeded to say 
that “when he spoke of animal instinct, be 
included man. He presumed they had all 
learned that man was an animal,” although 
it was a fact frequently forgotten by many. 
The latter remark is quite true, but the 
oddity will strike everybody of a divine 
complaining that men are too apt to forget 
their animal nature. The following passage 
will explain his Grace’s views on the ques- 
tion between reason and instinct. Although 
they are not original, we are glad to know 
the opinions of so high an authority on 
metaphysical subjects :— 

“‘ What he desired to convey was, that 
man possessed instinct in a lower degree 
than almost all the animals, and in a lower 
degree in proportion to his superiority in 
other respects; and he would add, that, as 
man possessed instinct in a lower degree 
than the brutes, so in a lower degree than 
man, brutes, at least the higher brutes, pos- 
sessed reason. He meant to say that the 
actions of the brute sprung from the same 
impulse as those of man. A man built a 
house from reason, a bird built a nest from 
instinct. He did not mean to say that the 
bird had reason, but that man not only did 
the same things, but did them from the same 
species of impulse, which should be called in- 
stinctive either in man or brute; and that 
several things were done by brutes, not 
only the same action, but done from the 
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same impulse. He would not inquire into 
what was called reason any more than what 
was denominated instinct. He would only 
say that several things which were allowed 
by every one to be acts of reason when 
done by a man, when done by brutes mani- 
festly under a similar impulse.” ' 

After relating, by way of illustration, a 
well-known anecdote of a dog, his Grace 
mentioned the following story of a cat, for 
the truth of which he was able to vouch 
himself. ’ 

“There was another instance of this 
nature which did come under his own ob- 
servation, and was more worthy of being 
recorded, because the actor was a cat, a 
species of animal which was considered 
generally very inferior to a dog. This cat 
lived many years in his mother’s family, 
and its feats of sagacity were witnessed by 
her, his sisters, and himself. It was known 
not. merely once or twice, but habitually, to 
ring the parlour-bell whenever it wished 
that the door should be opened. Some 
alarm was excited on the first occasion 
that it turned bell-ringer. The family had 
retired to rest, and in the middle of the 
night the parlour-bell was rung violently. 
The sleepers were startled from their re- 
pose, and proceeded down stairs, armed 
with pokers and tongs to interrupt, as 
they thought, the predatory movements of 
some burglar ; but they were agreeably sur- 
prised to discover that the bell had been 
rung by pussy, who frequently repeated 
the act whenever she wanted to get out of 
the parlour.” 

Upon this and like examples, he re- 
marked :— 

“Tt was quite clear that if such acts were 
done by man, they would be regarded as 
the exercise of reason. These were called 
acts of reason when done by man, and he 
did not know why they should not be called 
the same when performed by brutes. Upon 
the other hand, hunger and thirst were as 
instinctive in man as in brutes. The in- 
valid did not act upon instinct when he eat 
without a desire to do so; he acted upon 
Teason, which told him that unless he eat, 
his strength would not support him through 
the disease under which he laboured; but 
the man who eat when he was hungry, and 
drank when he was thirsty, acted as much 
from instinct as the new born babe when it 
sucked. He laid down the proposition that 
brutes possessed a portion of reason, man a 
portion of instinct.” 

The question then arose, in what con- 
sisted the difference between man and the 
higher brutes. It was not that brutes 
Were destitute of the power of exerting 
Teason :— 

_ “It was clear they had that power, and 

inn able inst analogous to those 

he stated might be produced to prove the 
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fact. It was not a difference in mere 
degree, but in kind. An intelligent brute 
was not like a stupid man. The intelli- 
gence and sagacity shewn by the elephant, 
monkey, and dog, were something very 
different from the lowest and most stupid 
of human beings. It was a difference in 
kind, not merely in degree.” 

The great difference was the power of 
using signs, and employing language as an 
instrument of thought. 

“ They were accustomed to speak of lan- 
guage as useful to man to communicate his 
thoughts. He considered this was one of 
the smallest uses of language. He regarded 
it as an instrument of thought, and con- 
ceived the characteristic of man to be the 
capability of employing it as such. . Man 
was not the only animal that could make 
use of language to express his thoughts. 
Language, as an expression of what was 
passing inwardly, could be understood and 
used by other animals ; as far as they could be 
said to think and have emotions, they could 
express them. * * Almost every animal 
which was capable of being tamed, could in 
some degree use language, as an indication 
of what passed within, but no animal had 
the use of language as an ‘instrument of 
thought.’ Man made use of signs in the 
particular application of the power of ab- 
straction by which he could reason; and 
the use of arbitrary signs, with a facility of 
using abstraction at pleasure, was a charac- 
teristic of man.” 

The common notion of instinct is a blind 
tendency to some mode of action, indepen- 
dent of the consideration of the end to 
which the action tends. The Archbish 
pointed ont the imperfection of this defini- 
tion, so to call it. He said— 

“An end might be contemplated, and 
yet the desire would be called instinct. 
For instance, a person might take means to 
satisfy his hunger and gratify his appetite, 
and he acted instinctively so far as per- 
forming an action which tended to sup- 
port life. He sought rationally to gratify 
his hunger, instinctively to support life. 
Where a person was rationally pursuing 
a certain end, and acted so far from rea- 
son, he might be said, in respect to 
another end, to act instinctively when he 
was not contemplating, or at least pursuing 
that end. In some cases man acted as man 
alone could act, entirely from rational views, 
which, therefore, he would not call instinct, 
but yet so far analogous to it in an im- 
portant point as equally to illustrate the 
wise provision of Providence, made for the 
advancement of man, by a course of action 
not deliberately directed towards that end 
by man himself. When a man seeking to 
benefit himself benefited the community 

also, in his exertions for private gain, he did 
not call the action instinct, but it was in 
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respect to human affairs what instinct was 
in brutes. Cicero observed that bees did 
not collect to make the honeycomb, but 
being gregarious animals, combined to do 
something for the general welfare, each 
contemplating some gratification of his 
own.” 


The foregoing is by no means a complete 
summary of the Archbishop’s lecture ; our 
space prevents us from quoting more 
largely from it, and we have not the leisure 
to analyze and abstract it as we should wish. 
We suppose, however, dissertations of such 
value by so eminent a man are destined to 
appear in a more perfect and enduring form 
than loose report in the columns of a news- 
paper.—Athenaum. 





The Gatherer. 


Philosophical Inquiry. — What becomes 
of all the pins? says a paper involving 
some singular point of manufacturing 
economy. It appears. from Professor Par- 
rington that twenty millions of pins are 
daily manufactured in this country. These 
get into general circulation, and, after a 





time, entirely disappear; but the remark-' 


able fact is, that, like the swallows, nobody 
knows where they goto. Itis proved that, 
were it possible to recal these lost articles, 
A quantity might be collected suffieient ‘to 
build the projected foot-bridge at Hunger- 
ford Market, and the residue.might be cast 
into One enormous ‘pin—which should be 
erected asa column in any part of London 
best suited for its elevation— and to be 
called Victoria’s Pin, in opposition to 
Cleopatra’s Needle at Alexandria. There 
could be a winding staircase in the interior, 
with a saloon at its head; and it might 
serve as a landmark, in stormy weather, for 
the fourpenny steam-boats plying between. 
Vauxhall and London Bridge. Punch. 
Compassion of a Judge in Texas.— A very 
learned and compassionate Judge in Texas, 
on passing sentence on one John Jones, 
who had been convicted of murder, con- 
cluded his remarks as follows :—‘ The fact, 
is, Jones, that the Court did not intend to 
order you to be executed before next spring, 
but the weather is very cold—our gaol, un- 
ore is in a very bad condition— 
much of the glass in the windows is broken 
the chimneys are in such a dilapidated 
state that no fire can be made to render 
your apartments comfortable ; besides,owing 
to the great number of prisoners, not more 
than one blanket can be allowed to each; 
to sleep soundly and comfortably, therefore, 
will be out of the question. In consideration 
of these circumstances, and wishing to lessen 
your sufferings as much as ‘possible, the 
Court, in the exercise of its humanity and 


compassion, do hereby ofder you to be 
executed to-morrow morning, as soon after 
breakfast as may be convenient to the she- 
riff and agreeable to you.”— Quebec Gazette, 


Uncle and Nephew.—Old and New Times, 
—dAs to my nephew’s goold watch, it’s like 
his impudence, when his uncle have gone 
through life with a pinch-back! and what’s 
more, never had one at all till five-an- 
twenty! The cock was my crownometer, 
—WNew Monthly. 


An astrologer was suffering crucifixion, 
Some one asked him, “ Did you not see 
this fate in your horoscope?” “I did fore- 
see,” replied he, “ that I should be exalted, 
but I was not aware it was to be in this 
manner.” 

Glorious Revenge.—If you feel inclined to 
exereise your vengeance against one who 
has deeply injured you, take the first oppor- 
tunity of doing bim a service: if he have 
any feeling, you will wound him to the 
quick.—O. P. Q. 


Dahlias. — Dahlias are like the most 
beautiful women without intellectuality— 
they strike you with astonishment by their 
éxtreme splendour, but are miserably desti- 
tute of those ropes which distinguish 
and render agreeable less important flowers, 
Had ‘nature given the fragrance of the rose 
to the dahlia, it would have been the most 
magnificent gem of the garden ; but want- 
ing scent, it is like a fine woman without 
mind.—O. P. Q. 


Monument of Moreau.—Not much more, 
than.a mile from the walls of Dresden 
stands the lonely monument of Moreau, on 
the spot where he’fell.: It is merely a 
square block of granite, surrounded below. 
by large unhewn stones, and bearing on its 
upper surface a helmet, a sword, and a 
laurel chaplet. The brief inscription, “The 
hero Moreau fell here, hy the side of Alex- 
ander,” is worth mentioning, merely to 
notice the audacity with which some un- 
generous spirit. has dared to violate it. An 
unknown but deliberate hand has tried to 
efface the word “hero,” and has carved 
above it, as regularly and as deeply as the 
rest of the inscription, the word “ traitor.” 
So professionally has it been performed. 
that it has not been possible to obliterate 
entirely this degrading exploit of cowardice 
and malignity.—Russell’s Tour in Germany. 

A Good Resolution.—“ I am determined 
to say nothing but what I think calculated 
to break a whole heart, or heal a broken 
one.”—Rev. John Newton. 
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